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PREFACE. 



A RECKNT writer on Music has observed, that '' The expression of 
the Passions^ by vocal and appreciable sounds, is so natural, that we cannot 
but imagine its origin to have been coeval with that of the human race. The 
complaints of pain, and the exclamations of joy, required no other guide or 
tutor than the sentiment to be developed; and nature, faithfid to herself, 
spoke in tones inspired and modulated by her feelings. The observation 
applies even to language. Though, in writing, a word is ever the same, in 
delivery, it is susceptible of a thousand different shadings, accommodated to 
the sense and the sensation meant to be conveyed. All those shadings, or 
variations, it is Music's very office to furnish. The heart gives ner the clue, 
but the voice is her own providing ; the grief and the pleasure, the hatred 
and the affection, exist without her ; but, without her, want their most forcible 
expression." * 

There can be no doubt that the association of Music with the wor- 
ship of the Supreme Being is of the highest antiquity, although the earliest 
mention made of it in the Sacred Writings occurs afiter the destruction of the 
Egyptian host in the Red Sea. (See Exod. xv. 1.) The arrangement of verse 
and chorus displayed in the subUme song which, we are informed, was sung 
by Moses and the children of Israel on this occasion, must, however, be 
regarded as indicating a considerable proficiency in Music on the part of the 
|)eople at that period, and it is therefore very unlikely that this should be the 
first instance of its application to the purposes of devotion. Indeed, the most 
ancient literature of Heathen nations abounds with examples of its being so 
employed by them to the honour of their imaginary Deities ;-t- rendering it by 

• Dr. Busby. 
t See' the Hymns of Homer, which are supposed rather to have been collected than 
composed bj him. And in both the Iliad and Odjssey frequent mention is made of those 
who sang the praises of the gods. |p 



no means improbable that the union of Music with the praises of God, like 
the offering of sacrifices, is derived by them from our first parents ; and, as 
it is said to enhance the joys of Heaven,;(; it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it varied the engagements and heightened the felicity of that state in 
which the progenitors of mankind were originally placed. 

In the subsequent pages of Sacred History, several instances are 
given of the employment of Vocal Music in the devotional exercises of the 
ancient people of €rod. Thus we find them singing a song, recorded Numb, 
xxi. 17, 18, on being providentially supplied with water in the wilderness ; 
and Moses was commanded by God to compose a song and teach it to the 
children of Israel, the object of which was to restrain them from idolatry ; 
Deut. xxxi. 19, 20, xxxii. ; and in the Book of Judges, chap, v., we learn 
that Deborah and Barak sang a song of praise to the Lord for the avenging 
of Israel. Examples may be adduced in abundance from the writings of the 
Prophets, showing their common recourse to Music in their devotions, and 
expressive of their delight in it. Ilius Isaiah prophesies, chap. xii. 4, 5 : 
''And in that day ye shall say, Praise the Lord, call upon his name — Sing 
unto the Lord ; for he hath done excellent things. Cry and shout, thou in- 
habitant of Zion ; for great is the Holy One of Israel in the midst of thee." 
The prayer of the prophet Habakkuk, chap, iii., is evidently intended to be 
set to Music, being dedicated or addressed, ver. 19, *' to the chief singer on my 
stringed instruments." But it is needless to multiply instances of this kind, 
when the whole Book of Psalms, a collection of the compositions of various 
inspired writers, is acknowledged to have been written expressly to be sung 
in the service of God. A considerable portion of these divine poems are the 
productions of David, emphatically designated (2 Sam. xxiii. 1) ''the sweet 

t See Rev. iv. 11, t. 9—14, xv. 2—4. 



Psalmist" or aingrer " of iBniel." 'Ilie arrangement of this part of public 
worship appears to have been an object of especial aolicitode with this 
monarch. Prom the 1st Chron. xvi. 4, 5, wc leani bis appointment of certaio 
Lerites to minister before the Ark of the Lord, and to thank and praise the 
Lord Ciod of Israel, with Psalterita and with Harps, with Cymbals and with 
Trumpets, which appear (chap, xxiii. 5) to have been instnunents mad^ 
under his own direction for the service of the sanctuary. Many of bia 
Psalms are addressed to particular Singers, with directions for the particular 
melody to which thoy were to be sung, or the Instntment most suitable to 
accompany the singer.-)- In this part of the Sacred Writings (he exhorta- 
tions to " ling praises," to " make a joyful noiwi," to " sing aloud unto God," 
to." come befor« His presence with a song," to " sing praises uuto Him with 
timbrel and harp," are of constant occurrence ; and a remarkable display of 
the Divine approbation is recorded, 3 Chron. v. 13, 14, when, after the com- 
pletion of the Temple by Solomon, and the bringing up of the Ark, the King 
having set all the singers in tbe order which David his father bad appointed, 
" It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and aiogen were ai one, to make 
one sound to be heard in praising and thanking tbe Lord ; and wbeo they 
lifted up tbeir voices with the trumpet* and cymbals and instruments of music, 
and praised tbe Lord, saying, For he is good ; for his mercy endureth for 
ever : that then the house was fiUed with a oloud, even the boose of the Lord ; 
so that tbe priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud ; for the 
glory of the Lord had filled tbe house of Ood." 

Tbe services of the Temple, as ordered by David and established by 
Solomou, were no donbt continued, with temporary intemptionB, arising from 
the apostasy and wickedness of some of their loccessors, until tbe time of 
the captivity. On tbe restoration under Ezra, we find that when he had built 
tbe temple, "be set the sons of Asaph with cymbals to praise tbe Lord after 
the ordinance of David." Eura iii. 10. And it may be presumed that, as 
tbe sufferings they had endured in Babylon had created in the minds of the 
people an utter abhorrence of idolatry, into which they never afterwards 
relapsed, tbe worship of Ood thus restored by Ears was preserved in tbe 
Temple ontQ the birth of our Saviour, and during his residence on eiirth, 

• "The uieieiits, u i> nbMrrad by 8l. Aagaitiae, m&de thu difference between a 
Centicle or Song, toA a Pulm, tbat the former wu sung bj i Toice >lone, but the littar 
■coompinM with a Mniicsl luatrumeDt. R«ei'i Cjdo., Art. Paelm. 



So far was <mr Lord from discountenancii^ the use of Music, tliat 
it is evident he sanctioned it by bis own example. After the I^ast 
Sapper we are informed that he sang a Hymn with his disciples [see 
Matt. xxvi. 30, Markxiv. 36): and this Hymn is supposed to be the cxiiitb. 
and five following Psalms, called by the Jews "the great Hallelujah,*' and 
usually sung by them in their several families during the celebration of the 
Passover. Tbe incidental manner in which this circumstance is recorded by 
both Evangelists seems to imply that this exercise was customary with our 
Lord, and his frequent quotations tram the Psalms may be adduced as con- 
firmatory of such a supposition .-j- 

Th^ singing the praises of God was practised by tbe Apostles, 
and enjoined by them as a duty on the followers of Christ, is fiilly shown tmth 
in the history of their Acts, and in their Epistles. In tbe former we find it 
the employment of the Apostles and tho first converts on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 47), and of Paul and Silas when imprisoned at Phillippi, chap. xvi. 
35. And in &e Epistles of St. Paul, we find singing noticed as in necessary 
connexion with the duties of exhortation, meditation, and prayer; (See Col, 
iii. Ifi, Epb. V. 19, I Cor. xiv. 15.) whilst St. James recommends singing 
Psalms as tbe appK^riate expression of Christian joy, James v. 13,} 

In accordance with these directions, we find the primitive Christians, 

4 The leuned utd pious Bishop Hone, in the Pnfice to bii Commentaij on tbe 
Psilms, bM the following bawitifulmiuriu ; "This little Volnme, like the Pandiaa of 
Eden, affardl ns in peifectioD, tbongfa in ministore, STerj thiog thst groweth eleewhere, 
' eveij tree that is plessint to the light, sod good ibi food ; ' and above all, whM wai there 
lost, bat is here restored, the tree of life in the midst of tbe garden. In the language of 
this dirine Book, the pnjen ind praiaea of tbe church have been offered up to the Ihrooe 
of graoa from age to age. And it appan to haa bttn tht manTuit of tKt Stn cf God in the 
da ja of hia flesh, who st the conduaioa of his Last Sapper ia geaenllf anppoiad to hsTs sung 
a Hjmn taken from it, who proaoanced on the eroia the beginning of the twanty-saoond 
Paalm, and expired with a part of the thirtj-fitst Psalm in his moutb. Tbna He, who had 
not theSpiritbjmeanire, in whom were hidden lUthe tieasniea of oiidom and knowledge, 
and who apoke as oeTer man apake, jet chose to conclude his life, to solace bimaelf in hia 
greatest agony, and at lut tn breathe oat hia aanl, in the Paalmiat'a form of worda rather 
than his own." 

t It is difficult to belilTS that those psnons who treat this duty with indifference can 
hsTO fully considered the express injunctions of the Apostles in the passages quoted above. 
Certainly nothing could be more foreign from their meaning than what the oondnet of ancb 
penoni would imply, — that it is ■ mere matter of oi^pi whether to sing or noL 
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even in times of the utmost peril, celebrating the praises of the Saviour 
of the world, disregarding the danger of attracting the notice and exciting 
the malice of their relentless persecutors. Pliny the younger, in the first 
century, in an epistle to Trajan (Ep. 97), informs the emperor that the 
Christians usually rise before day and join together in singing a Hymn to 
Christ jas God; and according to TertuUian, this, and their neglect of 
sacrifice, were the only grounds of Ids deadly hatred of them. Many of 
those who were called to seal the truth with their blood are said to have 
expired with songs of praise upon their lips. Justin Martyr (in the 2nd 
century), in his Apology, recommends our '^ approving oursdves gprateful to 
God, by celebrating his praises with Hymns." Origen, in his reply to Cebus, 
says^ '*' We sing Hymns to none but the Supreme Being, and to his only 
Son.'* Philo Judsens, in describing the nocturnal assemblies of the Thera- 
peutsB, who according to Eusebius were Christians, gives an interesting 
account of the manner in which this part of their worship was conducted. 
^ He says they selected from the assembly two choirs-— one of men, and one of 
women ; and from each of these choirs a person of majestic appearance and 
well skilled in Music was chosen to conduct the choir. They then chanted 
Hymns to the praise of God, in different measures or modulations, sometimes 
singing together, and sometimes answering each other by turns. Eusebius, 
who flourished in the 4th century, tells us that at the consecration of the 
Churches throughout the Roman dominions, there was one common consent in 
chanting forth the praises of God. From that time to the present, without 
intermission, singing has constituted a part of divine worship wherever 
Christianity has been planted ; and according to the concurrent testimony of 
several of the Fathers, this part of the public service of the Christians had 
a powerful influence in attracting and converting the heathen to the 
reception of the benign and heavenly doctrines of the cross. 

The important station thus assigned to Music, in early times, as the 
handmaid of Dgvotion, has excited a natural desire to ascertain its precise 
character and powers at those periods ; but it is much to be regretted that the 
information we possess upon the'subject is very meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
lews indeed assert that the Chant or Recitative now in use amongst them is of 
equal antiquity with their Law ; but of this some doubts may reasonably be 
entertained, when it is allowed by themselves that their Music was never 



reduced to notation until the 5th century of the Christian Era.^ 

Of all the ancient nations, the Greeks and Romans alone possessed 
any notation whatever. The letters of their alphabet were employed by them 
for this purpose, some of them being inverted, some standing in their com- 
mon position, some supine, some erect, some imperfectly formed, and others 
compound, and forming no fewer ^an 1860 distinct characters. It appears, 
however, that the ancients were without any character to determine the duration 
of their notes, which must therefore have been regulated by the rhythm of their 
Poetry . Some few specimens of the Music of the Greeks have been discovered, 
and are given by Dr. Burney and Dr. Busby in their histories, with translations 
into modern notation; but so far are these specimens from exhibiting the 
least approach to those effects attributed to the Music of that intellectual 
people, as well by their Historians as their Poets, that Dr. Burney, who 
took great pains to decipher them, and availed himself of every expedient 
his ingenuity could devise, in order to reduce them to something like 
elegance, candidly declares, '* If I had been told that they came from the 
Cherokees or Hottentots, I should not have been surprised at their excellence." 
Whilst Dr. Busby contents himself with concluding, '^ that if we have fonnd 
the /orm, we are still strangers to the spirit, of their musical compositions ; 
that it is the body, not the sou/, of their melody we have obtained ; and that, 
with respect to the principle itOm which emanated its resistless influence, we 
remain as uninformed as ever." 

It will naturally be supposed that, as the apostles and the earliest 
converts to the Christian faith were Hebrews, the Music employed in the 
service of the Temple would be that to which they would have recourse ; 
and that the same Music would be introduced by them into every church 
they were instrumental in planting among the Gentiles. That the Christian 
Music differed very materially from that of the Pagan worship, may be 

* '' Rabbi Scbelemoth Jarcbi, who flourished A. D. 1140, sajs that when Moses 
received the law on Mount Sinai, it was given to him, not only with sound of tnim- 
pets (Ezod. xix. 19), but with song also. The Jews have, in consequence, been prohibited 
from repeating the Bible in any other manner than as it was recited or chanted to them by 
Moses ; the tune of which is supposed to have been handed down faithfully from father to 
son, until about the 5th century, when Rabbi Aaron Ben Aser invented certain characters 
to represent the accent and true tone that were given to each word ; by which means the 
original Recitative or Chant has been preserved to this day." Nathan's Hist. Mnsic, p. 42. 



coacluded fronv the fact already noticed, as afRrmed by several of the 
Fathers, viz.: that it attracted the Geatiles into their churches; which 
would Dot be very probahle if, as some suppose, it \vas derived from the 
Pagan Temples, where it most have been heard to much greater advantage.* 
According to Eosebins, the first Christian Choir was established a( Antioch, 
Irom which city St Ambroae, who resided there some time, is snid to have 
obtained the melodies afterwards called by bis name, and which he intro- 
duced at Milan, in the 4th century. It is to be r^retted that no specimens 
of these melodies remain, from which to form an estimate of their style 
and character ; although they are said to have been continued in the Western 
Church, with the original manner of their performance by 'Canonici ivnd 
Psaltse, that is, Canons and Chanters,-)- for a period of 300 years after the 
time of AmbroM. It is highly probable that most of them became incorpo- 
rated with the Music introduced in the eariy part nf the 7th century by 
Gregory the Great, who is j said to have collected the fragments of such 
melodies as had been improved by Qie first Fatfaera of the church, to have 
bamshed a light description of Music termed the Canto Figurato, and founded 
sciiools for the cultivation of the chant adopted by him, which received the 
appellation of Canto Fermo, from its superior gravity and plainness. By 
means of these schools the Gr^orian Music was soon disseminated 
throughout the Western world ; and in such high eiteem hai it ever since 
been held, that to the present time it maintains a distinguished place in the 
service of the Roman Church, notwithstanding every attempt to supersede 
it by the more refined and artificial compositions of modem times. 

These celebrated melodies, which Mr, Vincent Novello has rendered 
generally accessible, by a recent poblication under the title of "Gregorian 
Hymns for tbe Evening Service," with a harmonized accompaniment, 

* Tbis, howaTer,iiu]r batnie of ■ Uter period orecclesiuticalliiatoij, u it U eTJdeat, 
from the •iQitiom of Gregory in the 0th Centurj to rBBtore the uideDt Miuic of tbe 
church, tbiX this part of tbe Cbrisliui vronhip had grestlj degenerated from ita primitiTs 
limplicity. 

t Socrates, the eccleiiuticil historian, attributes tbe Antiphona oi iltemale silifiug 
(such H ia now pnctiaed in the Pmteatant Catbedrala). to Ignatiiu, Biahop of Antioch, in 
the times of the Apoatlea ; who, it ia said, bad iu a viaioa beard tbe angela pnisiug Cod 
in that manner ; on which Biahop Hooker Temsrka, " If Ignatius diJ not, jet one who 
moat be with a» of greater aullioril; did," and quot«s lui. li. 1— S. 
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were originally sung in Unisons or Octaves only ; Connterpmnt or Harmony 
being then unknown. But about the middle of the 8th century, the general 
introduction of Oi^ans idto the churches occasioned an improvement of the 
utmost importance to the science of music. At first, the accompaniment this 
noble inatmment supplied was merely that of Unisons and Octaves; but the 
facility with which several sounds could be produced upon it at once, occasioned 
the remark that among the various combinations of sounds, many were agree- 
able to the ear. The minor third, in conjunction with the melody, was first 
noticed for its pleasing effect, and the employment of it was termed 
oTgczaixing. This combination speedily suggested others, and soon after- 
wards the same combinations were adopted in singing without instromental 
accompaniment, which was called descant, that ia, double chant, triple, 
quadruple, medius, &c. ; and all these are Icdowd to have preceded Counter- 
point, which was so little understood, that many writers have ^attributed its 
invention to the celebrated'Guido of Arezzo, at so late a period as the I Ith 
century. There is every reason to believe that it was totally nnknown to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans ; and although this point has been matter of 
discuuion among the learned, and the term Harmimy is frequently used by 
tbe Greek writers, it is plain from the instances they themselves fumisli that 
their Harmony was piecisely what the moderns mean by Melody, that ia, a 
mere ntcctiiion of sounds ;^ in confirmation of which. Dr. Busby adduces 
the fact, that all the most elaborate treatises of ancient writers on Music, 
which profeu to treat of every part of the science, ore without a single law 
relating to composition in simultaneous parts, 

llie progress of this delightful acience after tbe discovery of 
Counterpoint was no doubt greatly impeded by tbe imperfect character of 
tbe notation in use prior to the 1 1th centory. Boethius in the 6th century 

t The following deCiutiona, euppUed by Maaoa the poet, of the teimi Hanaony and 
Melodj, both aa used bj the awienta and modenu, are deemed so oorrect and perepicnoDS 
aa to be adopted bj both Dr. Bnmej and Dr. Bushy in their Uiatorics^f Music : '• The 
Harmony of the aacinili was a aaccesaian of umplt aoandi, according- to their acale, with 
respect to their aculen-sa or graTity. Their Mtlady was a aacceaaion of tbeae barmonical 
•oonds, aoeordiDg to tbe laws of Rhythm or Metre, or in other words, according to time, 
neasure, and cadence.l The Hanam) of the madtna ia a meoesaion of amtuied loaiids 
or chords, aocording to tbe laws of Counterpoint. Their Mtlady is wbat the ancients onder- 
stood by Harmony i tbat is, a simple Buooeaaioo of nnaovompanied or QDhanioniied soanda." 




is said tu have superseded the Greek notation, and reduced tbe musical 
alphabet to firteen Homan letters, and these bad been further reduced by 
Gregory to seven ; yet this mode of expressing Mnnc was considered so 
difficult as to confine the study of the science to the learned ; and Guido 
himself asserts that ten years nere generally consumed in acquiring a 
knowledge of plain song;. To obviate this difficulty, and to facilitate the 
studies of his pupils, Guido in the beginning of tite 1 1th century invented 
our present systems of notation and solfeggio ; and for these, with the other 
improvements attributed to his industry and genius, the name of tiiis cele- 
brated man has ever been regarded as one of the most illustrious of tbe age 
in which be lived,* 

Whilst plain chant, in which all tbe notes were of eqoal value, 
continued to be the only description of Music known or practised, the 
necessity of a systematic division of Time does not appear to have been 
perceived. It is, however, not easy to imagine how Aarinonictd Melodies could 
be performed without' some such regulations ; and if tbe want of it was felt 
when Music had only advanced to simple Consonance,it must have been macb 
more necessary when composition had arrived at fiorid Counterpmut. The 
invention therefore of characters for Time, was one of the greatest improve- 
ments that Music ever received. By means of these, as Dr. Busby eloquendy 
remarks. Music "was enabled to disengage itself from syllabic restraint, 
to assume a kind of independence, and in a degree to rely upon its own 
strength. It is to Time that Music is indebted for tbe force of its insirtmttntai 
appeals ; for its power, wiihovt the aid of Poetry, ' to move, to stir, to 
shake, the sonl.' It is by virtue of Time, that it has those proportions, 
contrasts, punctuations, members, phrases, and periods, which render it a 
rich, expressive, and picturesque language. Music, without this liberating 
adjunct, was the stave of her sister art to a degree, that in her she may be 
said to have had her life and being. But, made tbe mistress nf ber own 
motions, she immediately began to display her innate powers; and lent to 
poetry tbe grace and strength she had used to borrow. It was then that, 
quitting the dull practice of n unity of sound and tgllahle, she launched out 
into a plurality of ttotti to the same tyllable ; gave, by ber diviaioits, new 
beauty to verbal expression, and to poetical sentiineiit more brilliant 
ornaments." 

The invention of the Time Table, and «f the characters by 'which 



it is represented, is attriboted to Franco of Cologne, who flourished in the 
1 1th and 12th centuries ; but it is apparent from a work of his own, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, entitled Ars Cantns Mensurabilis, that other 
authors had preceded him in treating of Measured Music, as be avows his 
intention to avail himself of their discoveries, as well as to correct their 
errors, and to make known further inventions of his own ; which last are 
allowed to be very considerable, both with respect to the particular subject of 
his treatise, and every other branch of the science. 

Invested with the attributes of Measure and Harmony, Music had, 
in the 13tli and 14th centuries, undergone a revolution so complete, as to 
present but a very faint resemblance to its ancient character. The new and 
extraordinary effects of which it was found to be capaUe, opened an elten- 
siveHeld to the imagination, and exercised a sensible influence on eccleaiastioal 
Music. Whilst the laws of Counterpoint remained unsettled, it cannot be 
wondered at, that, in their eagerness to avail themselves of every resource 
thus presented to them, many of the composers of that period should have 
indulged in extravagances wholly inconsistent witli the solemnity of divine 
worship. To such an extent was this abuse carried, that the council of Trent 
was induced to deliberate on the propriety of luppressing Music in the 
Cbnrcbes altogether, and in 1&53 the reigning Pontiff resolved to reduce it 
to the simple Gregorian chant. Before, however, any steps were taken in 
pursuance of this determination, a young composer, named Palestriua,*^ pre- 
sented to him a Mass, composed in a style entirely new. Availing himwlf of 
the resources of Modem Harmony, he so employed them as to render his 
composition subservient to the purposes of an elevated devotion, whilst it was 
distinguished by the sweetest expression — and it is not improbable 
that to this production, at such a jnncture, the Roman Cbarch is indebted for 
the pre-eminent character of the Music employed in its public serrioes, to 
which every celebrated composer it has since possessed has fislt it a sacr«d 
duty to contribute the noblest eEToris of his genius and skill. 

It will easily he supposed (hat the degeneracy and abase of Cburch 
Music before the rise of Palestrina, would not escape the notice, or remain 
unvisited by the censnivs, of Qie early Reformers. It is to them that we are 



■ To (Ilia emiaent eompOMr Handel hiDuelf i* coniideTed to be gmllv indabM ; 
■nd in his paculiu itjle of ehiiral futnnonj be ii sckiiowledged to be mtliMt > n*^- 



indebted for the Metrical Pt&lmodj novr bo imivenally adopted in Protestant 
Churches. WickUff, Hum, Jerome of Prague, Luther, Calviii, Knox, Beza, 
Zoingliui, Buchannan, and Cranmer, are all said to have taken h special 
interest in the promotion of this kind of PsaJmody, oonceming the manner of 
perfonning which, however, they he)d separate and somewhat contradictory 
opinioiu ; though they all agreed in condemning the prevailing Music of 
their day, a* too intricate and difficult for Uie purposes of congregational 
worship. That the Music recommended by them was much toferior (lo far as 
the science was concerned) to some of that it was designed to displace, is 
unquestionable ; but its better adaptation to general use, in consequence of 
its simplicity, was in the estimation of those great men of much higher 
acoonnt : and the distinguished place which Metrical Paalmody continues 
to hold in the public worship of their followers, in every nation, to the present 
period, added to the fact that some of the greatest Musicians of subsequent 
times have given their powerful aid to its improvement and extension; by 
suitable compositions, may be regarded as no mean proof of the wisdom of the 
principle they adopted. 

Tbe limits of a Preface do not permit an elaborate defence of 
Metrical Psalmody, or of the Music adapted to its performance. The objec- 
tions urged by writers of eminence against both are certainly entitled to 
respect, and several of those objections must he admitted in all their force. 
Bat, assuming as a [urinciple that it is the duty of congregatiom to join in 
thii part of divine wortiiip, a little reflection and comparison will servo to 
show that both Metre and Music, as adopted by the Reformers, are better 
suited to such an object than any other style whatever. With regard to the 
Music, whilst it is allowed thnt its isocbroDons character is frequently un- 
favoarable to the expresaioa of Metrical Poetry, which consists of a regular 
succession of long and diort syllables, the advantage of its being easily sung 
by a mixed assembly i> not the only one of which it boasts. It is well 
observed by a recent writer, that "The genuine Chorale, instead of being 
wrapt up in monotony and dullness, offers scope, within tbe bounds of its own 
enchanted circle, for the exercise of tbe richest musical imagination. But it 
raises a forbidding wand against a wanton roaming beyond these bounds ; and 
presents no inducement for human vanity to seek after idle display. It allows 
every thing for tbe glwy of God — nothing for tbe ambition of man. At the 
same time, it claims attention from the most fastidious, by the richness and 
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weight of its materials. Instead of the few meagre chords npon which tbe 
lighter tunes raise their fanciful superstrncture, it grasps, in its ample com- 
prehension, the most magnificent combinations, the boldest transitions, the 
simplest modulations, and the sweetest melody, clothed in a chastity that alike 
attracts the untutored and approves itself to the mind of the learned."* 

The United Brethren, or Moravians, are said to have been the 
onginators of Meb-ical Psalmody, and from a Hymn Book which they pub- 
lished in I&IIS, with musical noles, it is evident that the first P*a/m TWm 
were derived from the Chants of the Roman Church. The writer just quoted, 
in spealdng of tbe Music in use among tbe descendants ^ these Reformers 
at the present time, describes it as possessing " the same tiiil, harmonious, and 
ecclesiastical character which distinguished the compositions of their 
ancestors ; " it may therefore be inferred, that so far from repudiating Counter- 
point or Harmony from their worship, they rendered it a constituent part of 
the original Psalm Tune employed by them. The example of the disciples of 
John Huas was followed by Zuinglins, the leader of the Protestants in 
Switzerland, who introduced the Bohemian Psalmody into the Swiss Churches, 
where it was continued till the arrival of Calvin at Geneva, and the publica- 
tion (here of Clement Marat's Version of the Psalms, with tbe single 
Melodies of an obscure Composer named Guillanme Pranc, which were 
recommended in a Preface by Calvin himself. Tbe Music supplanted by Uiis 
work, is said to have been defective in point of Measure and Melody, which 
preceding Reformers had been induced to sacrifice for the sake of general 
usefulness; but Calvin, in thus stripping bis Psalmody of Harmamj, also 
deprived tbe Music of its only remaining attraction ; and tbe Melodies he 
recommended are designated by Dr. Bnmey, as being " without variety of 
Accent, Rhythm, and the most constituent parts of mere Melody." — Whilst 
Dr. Busby speaks of them as "stem and inflexible; dragging and un- 
meaning ; and largely partaking of Calvin's characteristic gloom." 

Notwithstanding the extensive influence, however, of this eminent 
'man, it appears that the Compositions of Claude Gondimel (said to be the 
master of Palestrina), with those of Clande Le Jeone, written in four and five 
parts to the same Version of the Psalms, were universaUy sung in Holland 
and in France, before the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; and although 

* LaMok'* Music of the Church, p. «36. 
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their style was that ot florid Counterpoint^ in whicb great ingenuity and con- 
trivance were displayed, th|y were so popular that they are said to have 
gone through more editions than any previous Musical work since the inven- 
tion of Printing. 

The introduction of Metrical Psalmody into this countrj^is also 
attributed to the Reformation, and our consequent intercourse with the Pro- 
testants of Germany. As early as the reign of Henry 8th, several of the 
Psalms were translated into English Metre by Sir Thomas Wyatt and the 
Earl of Surrey, but both these Versions are lost. In 1549, Sternhold printed 
his Version of fifty-one of the Psalms, of which a second edition appeared in 
1553. Both impressions being without musical notes, it is supposed they 
were originally sung to such ballad Melodies as were most appropriate to the 
Metre. No entire Version of the Psalms, however, was published till 1562, 
when ''The whole .Booke of Psalmes, collected into EngliKh Metre, by T. 
Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others, conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes 
to sing them withal," was appended to the Book of Common Prayer printed 
in that year. The tunes here given are without any Bass, or other accom- 
paniment, andTn^ chiefly German Melodies, many of them being still used 
on the Continent, both by Lutherans and Calvinists. Tn 1570, these Melodies 
were harmonized for four voices by William Damon. But the first complete 
publication of Psalms in parts was in 1594, when it appeared under the title 
of *'The whole Booke of Psalmes, with their wonted tunes, as they are song 
in Churches, composed into four partes, by nine sundrie authors. This was 
followed, in 1621, by a still superior work, under the Editorship of I'homas 
Ravenscroft, containing a Melody for each Psalm, many of them by the 
editor himself, the arrangements of the Basses and inner parts being contributed 
by twenty-one English Musicians, including John Milton, the father of the 
Poet 

To specify the names of even the more eminent Musicians, who 
have distinguished themselves in this species of composition, from its first 
adoption by English Protestants to the present time, would far exceed the 
limits of this preface. The List would include the name of nearly every 
English Composer of celebrity, each one dedicating the offspring of his genius 
to the service of the Sanctuary, and studying to adorn our devotional poetry 
with all the charms of which it is susceptible, and which it is in the power of 
the sister science to confer. Recognizing tlie style •f the German Psalmody as 



most suitable to the sacred purposes they had in view, our native Composers 
may be said to have improved upon Aeir models, by superadding to the 
majestic and impressive character of the ancient Chorale, the grace and 
elegance for which Modem Melody and Harmony are more especially 
remarkable. 

It is to be regretted, however, that sterling compositions of this kind 
have, of late years, failed to obtain that popularity to which they are entitled, 
in consequence of the productions of a class of men, who would have been 
much better employed in learning to sing and appreciate what men of genius 
had already composed, than in obtruding their own crude, dissonant, and taste- 
less performances upon the public ; which they have done in a way that has 
tended to degrade the popular taste, and to deprive this delightful part of 
public worship of its due solemnity, as well as every other attraction it 
originally possessed. The apparent simplicity of the genuine Psalm Tune 
seems to have seduced these persons into the serious mistake of supposing 
themselves capable of composing in that style; and so prolific have they proved, 
and such has been the extent of their influence, that they have not only suc- 
ceeded in banishing from many places of worship, the noble compositions of 
the Fathers of English Psalmody, but by closely occupying the ground by 
incessant novelties of the same spurious order, have deprived the 
legitimate musical talent of the present day of almost every chance of 
successfully developing itself in this description of Music. That some of 
these Pseudo-Musicians were capable of forming a pleasing Melody, it would 
be unjust to deny ; and had they confined themselves within the sphere of 
their capabilities, modestly placing their compositions in tlie hands of persons 
skilled in the science of Choral Harmony, to be arranged in a manner fit for 
public performance, there would have been much less ground for complaint 
than at present exists. But it is a lamentable fact, that very many of the 
compositions referred to, which have gained an extensive popularity, prove 
their authors to be not only destitute of Musical knowledge, but equally in- 
capable of appreciating that spirit of devotion and humble reverence which 
should ever characterize our devotional engagements. 

It is somewhat difficult to assign a plausible reason for the decay 
thus indicated in the public taste with regard to Psalmody, at a period when 
Music of the highest order is so generally cultivated. The names of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven^ are familiar as household words, 
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and there is scarcely a town of any note, where their works are not intimately 
known. Had there been at any tirfie a scarcity of good Psalm Tunes, the 
adoption of those complained of would be easily accounted for on tbe ground 
of necessity; but not only have the publications of former eminent Com- 
posers been suffered to go out of print, from the want of demand, but those 
of several distinguished Musicians of the present dfly, comprehending selec- 
tioDs from the Old Masters, together with originals of the same sterling charac- 
ter, have failed to command the circulation due to their superior merits; 
whilst the only compilation to which this remark will not apply, is unhesita- 
tingly condemned by every judge of Music, as utterly unworthy of the 
popularity it thus exclusively enjoys. 

In attempting to investigate the cause of a preference so singular 
and undeserved, it will lie found that some of the best compilations before 
the public are too expensive to be generally accessible. Others are considered 
deficient in the number and variety of Tunes retjuisite for Congregational 
purposes. Some appear to contemplate no other Harmony but that supplied 
by the Organ, and are therefore useless where rbca/ flormony on/y is per- 
mitted : whilst others present a formidable barrier to popular adoption, by 
retaining the Tenor Clefs for the inner parts, a knowledge of which few per. 
sons will take the trouble to acquire. Such are presumed to be the principal 
reasons for the comparative indifference of the pubUc to the best compilationi 
extant ; and will account for the general use of a Selection, which, while it 
is free from these objections, is destitute of every other claim to the pre- 
ference it has obtained. 

An attentive reader of Sacred History cannot have failed to remark, 
that under the Mosaic economy, every matter relating to the worship and 
service of God was prescribed with an exactness indicative of a special 
regard, not only to the nature of that worship, but also to the mode of its per- 
formance. If the Deity condescended to direct these outward and minute 
observances, in the worship of his ancient people, such a circumstance should 
not be entirely overlooked in the more spiritual dispensation with which we 
are favoured. It is surely becoming in us to employ, in his service and for his 
glory, the highest talents and the noblest faculties with which he has endowed 
us; and while it is readily conceded, (hat our necessarily imperfect services 
can only be acceptable to God, as they spring from love to him, it may justly 
be questioned whetlier such a principle affords the slightest countenance to, 



that contempt of outward propriety and possible excellence, which would 
seem to imply that any thing was good enough ^r his service. 

Vet, with regard to Singing as a part of the worship of Ood, both 
in Churches and Chapels, there has for some years prevailed such a disregard 
of the Kture and design of that sacred service, as must excite astonishment 
and regret in the minds of those who can appreciate it aright. In the 
Churches tliere exists a lamentable indifference to its performance as a duty, 
that by no means characterized the earlier times of the Reformation, when 
many of their finest tunes were composed, — an apathy, which is not only un- 
just to the gifted Composers of their Music, but strikingly inconsonant with 
the fervid and sublime character of the other parts of their public service, and 
the devotional feelings it is alike intended to inspire and to express. On the 
other hand, the Wesleyang and Dissenters, if not chargeable with indifference 
to its performance, have tgo generally degraded its quality, by the admission 
of the light and trivial Music before alluded to, which has gone far to displace 
the beautiful Melodies which originally distinguished the worship of the 
former, and the sober and dignifieiT, though somewhat mono^nous, strains to 
which the almost seraphic aspirations of Watts were written bid adapted. 

To rescue this heaveidy part of public wor^p from a state so un- 
suited to its legitimate character end object; to recall and induce a relish 
for the chaste and dignified style of our ancient Psalmody ; to invest that 
Psalmody with such additional attractions as are derivable from Modem Har- 
mony, without injuring its essential qualities ; and to introduce to more 
general notice the works of Modem Composers of established reputation, who 
have adopted that style aa their model ; are the principal designs of the pre- 
sent publication. In the prosecution of these objects, the Compilers have 
availed themselves of every source to which they could obtain access ; and they 
believe the Selection now offered to the public, will he found to be richly stored 
with some of the finest Tunes of ancient times, together with a great variety 
of compositions of subsequent periods, which, while presendng the same 
character of solemnity, will be found to possess no slender claims to the 
attention of those who have hitherto regarded a pleasing Melody as an indis- 
pensable requisite. 

In specifying tlie " Sacred Harmony " as one of the sources from 
which some of the Melodies are borrowed, the Compilers are fully aware that 
these Melodies are to be found in other Selections, though there is reason to 




believe many of them nere first introduced to the British public in the 
Selection to which they are attributed, which Selection was furnished by a 
celebrated German Composer of the last century, of the name of C. F. Lampe, at 
the request of the late Rev. Chnrles Wesley, to whose Hymns it was adapted. 
This work was for many years in high estimation and extensive use in the 
Connexion for which it was designed, until the prevailing taste for a fidler 
Harmony than that of two voices only, caused it to be neglected for compo- 
•itioiis greatly inferior. Many of the tunes display considerable taste, and 
are eminently adapted to the peculiar fervour of the Hymns to which 
they are arranged ; aitd the Compilers, in presenting some of them here 
in a form calculated to obviate tffe only objection against them, indulge 
the hope of seeing them restored to a distiogQished place in the public and 
private wonhip of the respectable body for whose use they were originally 
published. 

Conscious of the diflicolties attending any direct innovations upon 
established customs and prejudices, they have deemed it necessary to yield 
so far to the present taste in Psalmody as to include in their Selection 
(where it could he done without compromising the leading objects they have 
in view) some of those tones, whose principal claim to insertion will he found 
in their exciting popularity. It has, however, been their wish to free all the 
tunes of this description from the errors which belonged to them in their 
original form. In some instances, when a repetition of the words from the 
middle of the line has been necessary (the effect of which has sometimes 
been such as to make the most solemn and expressive poetry ridiculous), 
they have added a bar or two to carry on the line ; in others they have 
strack out such repetition altogether ; and in every case they hope it will 
be found that tJie meagre character of sdch Melodies is remedied, and 
almost lost in the fulness and beauty of the Harmonies newly adapted to 

The principal part of the present Selection consists of Masic 
originally designed for Psalmody only ; but there will also be found a few 
specimens from the works of some of the great Masters, which, although not 
intended for the purpose to which they are here applied, will be regarded as 
highly expressive of the solemnity and fervour of devotional Poetry. 

With the selection of Ike Melodies, the labours of the Compilers 
may be said to have terminated. A considerable number of them not 



being adapted for the Pour Voices and Or^n Accompaniment, they determined 
to have the entire Selection newly harmonized. Acknowledging the necessity 
for such simplicity as would suit the general capabilities of a congregation, 
they still felt warranted, by the progress and extent of Musical knowledge, 
in seeking to invest the work with such attractions as would recoraroend it to 
the notice of the Musician, and secure the approval of the lover of scientific 
Harmony. With this view they succeeded in concluding an arrangement 
with Mr. Vincent Novello, a gentleman whose name ranks deservedly high 
among the Harmonists of the day ; whose professional eminence has been 
recognised by the University of Cambridge, in requesting and adopting 
his opinion on the valuable Musical Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Pitzwilliam Museum, and permitting him to publish a Selection from them ; 
and whose English editions of the sacred Works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Purcell, as well as numerous compositions of his own, are familiar to the 
Musical public, and held in the highest estimation. 

In confiding the task of harmonizing this Selection to Mr. Novello, 
and thus availing themselves of the ample resources of a mind deeply 
imbued with the spirit, and for many years devoted to the study, of 
the works of Classical Composers, both of ancient and modem times, the 
Compilers believe they have rendered an essential and Important service to 
the Psalmody of this country. Should any of the tunes fall short of the 
expectations tlie well-earned reputation of Mr. Novello may have raised, 
they feel it is but just to him to attribute it entirely to liis kind compliance with 
tlieir expressed wish for such a construction of the Harmonies as would be 
within the reach of very moderate musical capabilities. The following 
extract of a note addressed by him to the Compilers, with some of his 
adaptations, will show how perfectly he understood their wishes, and explain 
the principle he has kept in view : " In constructing the Counterpoint, I 
have endeavoared, on the one band, to avoid mere common-place, monotonous 
chords ; and on the other hand, not to render the harmonies too abstruse in 
Chromatic. In a word, my object has been to infuse just a sufBcient tinge 
of the science to render them interesting to persons of cultivated Musical 
taste, without making them too elaborately complicated or difficult for the 
generality of performers." How far Mr. N. has succeeded in his task, the 
Musical public will decide. Nothing is more easy than to single out a tune, 
and suggest a particular mode of treating it, by the adoption of certain 
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chords that may sometimes be preferable to those employed ; but in a publi- 
cation containing so great a number of tunes, the too frequent recurrence of 
such chords, however beautiful^ would divest it of that variety so necessary 
to its character, and deprive it of one of its leading attractions. The 
Compilers avow themselves more than satisfied, and have no doubt their 
judgment will receive ample confirmation from those who are capable of 
forming an opinion of its merits. 

Whilst they fully appreciate the talents of Mr. Novello, and the care he 
has bestowed upon a task which he declares to have been a pleasant one to 
himself^ it can hardly be expected that any one mind can give such a diversity 
to the Harmony of such a number of tunes^ limited, as they are, to the ex- 
pression of devotional feeling only, as will render them entirely dissimilar. 
Every eminent composer has a style of his own ; and however perfect that 
may be, variety will still be sought. They therefore regard it as not the least 
felicitous peculiarity of the present publication, that its pages are diversified 
and enriched with the contributions of several of the most distinguished 
coiemporaries of Mr. Novello, together with those of other composers, who, 
although less known, will be deemed by the specimens of talent they exhibit, 
by no means unworthy of the association in which they are found. The 
Compilers having undertaken the risk and expense of the publication without 
any view to personal interest ; and having announced that the profits, should any 
arise, would be devoted to charitable purposes, these gentlemen have, with 
a kindness highly honourable to their own feelings, and no less gratifying to 
the Compilers, afforded their gratuitous aid in a manner that must add essen- 
tially to the attractions of the work, and have thereby given to it a value to 
which no similar publication in existence can lay claim, by introducing a 
considerable portion of the living talent of this country. 

When favours are conferred by so many who deserve and have* 
their warmest thanks, it may appear invidious in the Compilers to select. 
They will however be excused for acknowledging their special obligations to 
Mr. Samuel Webbe, Junr., who has not only permitted a limited selection from 
the beautiful arrangements he has published of popular Psalm Tunes,"^ but also 

* The tunes in the Selection referred to are most judiciously chosen, and have the 
advantage of being newly arranged by Mr. Webbe for four voices, in a style of almost 
unequalled beauty and elegance, with a separate Accompaniment for the Organ. That 
this Selection, which was printed several years ago, should not be universally known, can 




solicited and obtained for them the use of a collection of twenty-fbur 
Onginals, composed by his gifted father and himself for Mr. Fletcher of 
Liverpool. The kindness of Mr. Webbe in asking this favour on their 
behalf, and of Mr. Fletcher in immediately granting it, is scarcely exceeded 
by the value of the gift bestowed ; and with regard to both, the Compilers 
are at a loss for expressions adequate to the sense they entertain of the obliga- 
tion conferred. 

They would likewise do great injustice to their own feelings if they 
were totally silent with respect to the valuable services of Mr. Hawkins, of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, to whom they are not only indebted for several original 
productions and adaptations, and many*suggestions of which they have 
availed themselves, but also for the exertion of his personal influence with 
the more distinguished Composers who are contributors to this work. It is to 
his advice, indeed, as well as to his good offices, that they owe this particular 
feature of the Selection ; their own acquaintance with the gentlemen who have 
been induced to afford their assistance in no degree warranting them to solicit 
or expect such a favour from their hands. 

It was originally contemplated to include a small number of the 
best Chants in the present work, but the use of them being chiefly limited to 
th% service of the Church of England, it was thought better to confine the 
Music to Metrical Psalmody only, an excellent and valuable collection of 
Chants being now in course of publication by Mr. Wm. Hawes, Almoner of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 

As it is hoped that this Selection will present attractions sufficient, 
not only to secure its adoption in public Worship, but also to recommend it 
to those social circles where Sacred Music and Devotional Poetry are not 
considered out of place, the Compilers coincide in the opinion expresied by 
Mr* Novello, that in adapting the Alto part so as to be sung witli equal 
ease by a Second Treble, the usefulness of^the work would be greatly 
increased, especially for social purposes, when a Second Treble is so much 
more readily obtained than a Counter-Tenor voice. With regard to die 

only be accounted for by Mr. W.*a firm adherence to the employment of the Tenor Clefs- 
for the inner parts, and the difficulty of persuading many persons to learn them. Could 
be be prevailed upon to abandon his jnst objections to the use of tlie G Clef instead of the 
C, in the new and enlarged edition of his Selection he contemplates giving to the public, 
for the sake of rendering it accessible to the many, he would confer a favour of no ordinary 
kind on the humble lovers of Psalmody. 
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Tenor part, which ia here invariably given in the Treble Clef, the Com- 
pilers^ whilst they admit the justice of the objections to which such a 
departure from musical propriety is liable, have felt compelled, by the 
general ignorance and prejudice that prevail respecting them, to incur the 
censure of complying with a custom which they allow to be indefensible. 
In endeavouring to overcome the well-known repugnance of Mr. Noyllo to 
administer to the continuance of this popular error, they have urged as their 
only excuse that the proper Clef would be unintelligible to the great bulk of 
those persons for whose use the work is intended ; and having prevailed upon 
that gentleman to forego his objections to the substitution of the Treble Clef 
for the Tenor, for the sake of extending the sale of the work, they also 
trust that the kindness of those who^ have favoured them with their produc- 
tions will excuse the liberty that has been taken in rendering them uniform 
with those supplied by Mr. Novello. 

It is a very common error to suppose that Tunes written in Semi- 
breves and Minims are invariably intended to be sung in very slow time. 
lliese characters may be regarded as the appropriate notation of the Psalm 
tune, but the time ^ey are to occupy in performance must be entirely regu- 
lated by the character of the Poetry to which the tunes are applied. There 
are some tunes, the effect of which depends upon the time in which they are 
sung ; but the greater number will be found equally well adapted for the 
expression of praise and joy, when sung with spirit, as of reverence and 
sorrow when sung in slower time ; and hence tlie Compilers have thought it 
unnecessary to give particular directions for the time or style in which any 
of the tunes are to be sung. For similar reasons the Piano and Forte 
passages are also omitted to be pointed out, the propriety and effects of 
which must necessarily depend upon the poetry ; one line of a verse being 
most suitably uttered in a subdued tone, while the corresponding line of the 
next may require the utmost strength of voice for its due expression. 

Should the omission of suitable words be objected to as a defect in this 
Selection, the reason the Compilers have to give is twofold : First, They 



would, by the insertion of words, seem to limit a tune to the expression of 
one class of feelings, which would be rendered equally serviceable to another 
by a different duration given to the notes. Secondly, The Hymns and Psalms 
adopted in one congregation may not be those of another ; and, at all events, 
if a verse were given it would only suffice for once in the many times that 
the Psalm requires the repetition of the tune. The only service, therefore, 
that can be rendered by adding the words to a Psalm tune, is when Fugues 
and Imitations occur, and awkward repetitions or omissions of parts of a line 
become necessary ; and all such tunes are on prittciple excluded from this 
Selection, whatever may be their merit as musical compositions, as being 
unsuited to the purposes, and at variance with the simplicity, of congregational 
worship. 

In conclusion : it has been the aim of the Compilers to omit nothing 
that would render the work deserving of general adoption, or contribute to the 
improvement of what they deem the highest and most ennobling employment 
of the faculties of created beingpi — the offering of praise to the Supreme Being. 
In seeking to restore some of the valuable tunes which were associated with 
the praises and stimulated the piety of our ancestors, and uniting therewith no 
small number of the sacred offerings of eminent Composers of later times, 
well calculated tp subserve the same hallowed purg|^, they believe that " The 
Psalmist " presents no ordinary claims to the favour of the lovers of good 
Psalmody, whether regard be had to the intrinsic value of the compositions 
and adaptations it includes, or the beauty of the style in which it is produced, 
and the luusually low price at which it is offered to the public. 

That it may be instrumental in leading to a more appropriate 
expression of devout and grateful praise to the Supreme Being, in adding 
new attractions to the service of His Sanctuary, and in bringing glory to His 
great and Holy name, is the earnest desire and fervent prayer of 

The Compilers of 

"THE PSALMIST/' 
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NOTICE. 



A few of Mr. Novello's Tunes> hayiiig previously appeared in other Selections^ 
are distinguished from those especiallj written for this work ; these, with a few of 
Mr. Webbe's Adaptations, and the Compositions bearing his name and that of 
Mr. Webbe, Senr., are* inserted by permission. With these exceptions, the whole of 
the Tunes in this Selection are copyright, having been composed or adapted 
exclusively for this work. 



DIRECTIONS TO SINGERS. 



I 



Throughout the following Selection^ the Melody or Air will 
be found on the Jint line of each tune, which, for the due effect of the 
Harmony, should be sung by a Treble, that is, a female or boy's voice 
only. 

The second line may also be sung by a Treble voice, where 
a regular Counter-tenor or Alto voice is wanting. It may however 
be necessary to remark, for the information of Counter-tenor Singers 
who have been exclusively accustomed to the erroneous practice of 
placing the Alto part an Octave higher than it is intended to be sung, 



that the ^^ J^ith which their part of the first tune, '* Devonshire 
Square," begins, is precisely the same note as that they would from 

custom produce if it appeared written thus, ^dt: ; and the same remark 

applies equally to every other note for the Counter-tenor, that is, the 
second line throughout the Selection. To understand this still more 
clearly, they have only to recollect that the ordinary compass of a 
male voj^e is an Octave lower than that of a Treble; a com- 
parison of which with their own will show that the 3 of the female 



To 



voice^is precisely the same in acuteness as that they give to ~ 

those who cannot comprehend this explanation, the following will at all 
events ensure a correct performance of the part ; that is, that it is 
intended to be sung exactly an Octave higher than they have been 
accustomed to sing those notes. 

The third line is throughout the work intended for the Tenor 



voice, and, to avoid the Ledger lines, is given an Octave higher than it is 
intended to be sung, and is therefore directed to be sung an Octave 
lower than is indicfted by the Clef employed ; by which is meant, that 
if the first note in the tenor of the tune referred to were sung as it is 
written, that is, by a Treble voice, it would really be sung an Octave 
higher than is intended. The first Chord of the Organ Accompani- 
ment will show the precise relation of the several Vocal parts to each 
other, the notes there given being exactly the same as those which will 
be produced by the several voices when sung correctly. 

The fourth line, being given in the proper Clef for the Bass 
voice, which has happily never yet been perverted from its original 
purpose, no explanation is necessary. 

With reference to all the parts, it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be sung in the exact titne in which they are composed. 
A slight departure from this rule will sometimes convert very beautiful 
Harmony into intolerable dissonance, and utterly ruin the effect of the 
Composition. The introduction o{ passing notes, or appoggiatura, should 
on no account be indulged in, excepting by persons who are well 
acquainted with the rules of Harmony. 

Wherever this mark occurs /^, it is designed to show that a 
repetition of the words just sung is intended. A few popular tunes will 
be found marked L. M. peculiar, C. M. peculiar, &c., which are so distin- 
guished because the repetitions they require are such as will only allow 
of their being set to particular Hymns without injuring the sense. 

No directions are given with regard to the time or mode of 
performing the tunes, for reasons assigned in the latter part of the 
Preface ; to which reference is requested* 



INDEX TO TUNES. 



Abridge C. M 

Adelphi C. M 

Ann's, St C. M 

Amsterdam 7. 6. 7. 6. 7. 8. 7. 6.... 

Angel's Song L, M 

Antwerp C, M , 

Bath Chapel C. M 

Bramcoate L. M 

Brentford S. M 

Bride's St S. M '. 

Bridgeford Hill S. M 

Burfcrd CM 

Camberwell New C. M , 

Cambridge New C. M 

Carey's U2th 

Caton L. M 

Chimes, or A^«c York....C M 

Clark'a, or /fami/.'tw'*.. 7.6.7.6.7.8.7.6... 

Clitheroe C. M 

Complaint, or Lebanon. ...L. M 

Day Spring C. M 

Denbigh L. M. double... 

Devizes CM 

Devonshire Square. S. M 

Dort 8. 8. 6 

Dove Dale C M 

Dover C tA. doable... 

DoveTsdale L. M 

Dunstan's, St S. M 

Eisenach L. M 

Escowbeck 1 13th 

Evening' Hymn L. M 

Eversley C. M 

Exeter S. M 

-Falcon Street S. M 



George's, St., or Leeds....C. M 

German Hymn L. M 

Gloucester 112th 

Gorton C M 

export S. M 

Hale L. M 

Hamilton's or Clarke't....7.6.7.6 7.87.6.... 

Hawthomden L.M 

Helmaley, or Oliver's 8. 7,4 

Hopkins S. M 

Hotham 8 lines 7's 

Ipswich S. M 

Irish C M 

Irene 6.6.7.7.7.7 

Islington L. M. peculiar 

Israel L. M 

Ivy Bridge L. M 

James's, St C. M 

Kirkdale S. M. 



Lebanon, or Complaint. ...L. M 71 

Leeds, or St. George's C M 21 

Liverpool C M 23 

London New ,C M 20 

Magnus, St C. M 35 

Manchester C. M 36 

Mansfield S. M 7 

Marienbourn 112th 76 

Milan 7's 88 

Morninp: Hymn L. M... 



Mount Ephraim S. M 4 



Mount Pleasant C. M... 

New College L. M... 

Newcourt 1 13th... 

New Sabbath L. M... 

New York, or Cl,mes....C. M... 





C M 




Norwood 


..8. 7. 8. 7 




Old Church 

Oldham 


C. M 




L. M 




Oliver's, or He/»is/ey 
Peckham 


8 7.4 

S. M 




Penshuret 


L. M 




Plymouth Dock 


112th 




L. M 




Psalm 50th 


..10. 10. 11 




Psalm 100th 


L. M : .. 




Psalm 104th 

Psalm U3th 


lO's 

..121ineS's 




Psalm 148th 


6. 6, 8 










Scarborough 

Selby 


..8 lines 7's 




U M 




Shirland 


S. M 




Sloel 








...8.7.8.7 




Sion 

Snowsfields 




8. 8. 6 . . 




7's .. 




Southampton 

Staughton 


L. M 




C. M 






C. M 




Trumpet, or i*or(*»i0MM New. 6.6.8. .. 
Truro 6 lines 7's 


' 


Turin 

Walsall 


..8 lines 7's 

..,..C. M 




Wareham 


. L. M 






L. M 




Wells.... 


L. M 




Wiltshire 


C. M 






L. M 
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N? 1. DEVONSHIRE SQUARE. 



S. M. 



B. LAW. 
ArranCed by V. NOVBLLO. 



Flrit Tnlila. 
Socond Trebia 




^ 



N? S. 



BRIDOEFORD HILL. 



by W 



Conipoiad tar thla Work 
' HORRLEY. Mn*. Bu. Uxon. 1BS4. 



j| j!»''« J U J I J . Jl ,1 II .1 1 J f}! ^ J I '^ y i I 'I V V I 1 .1 ■! N I I -^TTf-J I J ,.l I ^ 






^ 



■i.Ji ^ II Jiriivri j.n Jii in -m viii ii ' h , ,1 j 




f^ ^r'r ^ 1 c;r ^ I ■' '^ i nr ^i^^j^Lt^^- r i c7r r 1 1 ' 1 1 ljj' r i 'i r i flr^^ 



N? 5. 8* BR1D£'S. 



8. M, 



DT HOWARD. 
Arranired by V. NOVKLLO. 



j j^c ,ll J IJ*! ^ 



/" JIJ iM J J Ulj l J J_ ^^ 




iVlM || I li I II III II I II I I I I 




jU J l ill J 1. 1 1 1 liJ I II I 



(i |l I tl I .,J I l l ^,Jl' | 'I I I ^ I |ll |l i l ,1 | J l l'i J l .JII ll' i I I M | 1 ^ 



.l i .ir^ i 'n I III 'ji.i rf i i J 1 1| i | I i i' i y.iJ i ' i i i.i i ' i h I \ \ \ f 




N? 6. 



EXETER.' 



S. M. 



»« 

^ 



§n ']\'\flM^ 




B^'L^ iij Tr'^ ''j-^" ^ 'i^ri ^^^ 



Arranged V Hr. FITCPATRICK. 





l i .Ll.l i .. JiJ.l i J i .^jj i jj j . l i.l ji ^y 




^ii.ii.i^''ij jj.m 






N? 7: MANSFIELD. 



ATTMgmA by V. NOVKLLO. 



i m - 'iip^JJ i J JjiJJJ^ i - 11 ^ r I' l l V TT-'i n'rr i 'i ^r^- ii j jJI'i ^i i JJpJu JJpii ^ i " jj 




^ i rrrr i irVrrrri-i i i'r':.n'iir-^'hiJ'i||iL , i i '.|fri ,i j^ 'i i ' i fr i v^% 



ISAAC KMITH. 
Arnnged by V. NOVKLLO. 



f^ ll JiJlJjjL lUjilMjIUUIIjlLMl jL .JljJji ll.M.L'l 






N? 9. 



sT DUN STAN'S. 



S. M[« 



Composed for ilia Work 
by THOMAS ADAMS. 18M. 




I jjiJJ i v'l '1 I I ^ i 3 i 







^ 



v:/ 




N? 10. HOPKINS. 




'H Ji^rnrjr^N iji":;^ i i[j.i Ja| iri i J |i i \\ u^:^ \ ^ J i -n-'r i Q-r 



N? 11. BRENTFORD, or WIRKSWORTH. S, M. 



l^om tlie Rscred Harmoirr. 
Amnc>d by V; N0VT,1_,1,0. 




^ 



rri I ^ 1 - I i i ir.i i vrrr- iJ J^ 



N? 12. KIRKDALE. 



S. M. 



n. WKIIHK iur 




N? IS. SHIRLAND 



STANI.BY. 
Arrtngeil by \ . NOVEl*I.O. 




TJn- P.almirt. 



• I 



N? 16. 



ANTWERP. 



C. M. 



• « 



V. NOVKI.LO, 







I'll, Jri I I I I I Wiii'in ■| i J vi | ]| | Ji'-' -J! I j i J .iij ii i i ' i T i -| > V^ i 

^''ui j i j ,iij JiJ .i i lKJiJiiJUJ i li i II I I II I II I ii 1h in .In .i i jy 




JJNI I J I J Ji 



J J l jll.liJ 'llJ .IIJ H 

1 I <v ^ w " rs 



i 



sEi 



1 



' 'll'j'll'l I I 1^ 



'fcbh.tl rl I ,1 '1 1^ 



[.liiJ l JUlllM ^ 



J i i.lu .l i J Jui i ' i n 'j i .i .IN JhyJ i .l 1 



^p 



Sfc 



I'l II I 111 i n ' j T' i m ■ihit ai i i n ii b 





o 



g==^ 








N? IT. 



sT James's. 



C Bff. 



COURTIVlLiIiK. 
Amn^ed by V. NOVKLL.O. 




The PsalTnis-t. 




w 



N? 18. EVERSLEY. 



DT NARBR. 
An-MC«d by S. WKSI-.BY. 




N? 19. sT STEPHEN'S. 



JONES. 
Anangad by V. N0VBL,l-.O. 




Th^ r«a)mlit. 



r I v— •••• • 



N? «0. 



LONDON NEW. 



C. Bff. 



11 

DT CROFT. 
Arrmnged by V. NOVEIiLO. 




:^ yt |! -,|h | J l l'l l fCl I 



1 1 1 l-l j I - II 



f.ll-.IIJ.l l .l.l l JJj_J I ^ I - Jl.l.ll.lj l ..l-.lll>1' l .j.l l j JJ I J .1 ^^ 



^H | i-J | '|'| I V^^ 



ac 



i 



rrf ^1 II '] 



^ 



I'V'iV^i i i ftr i 'hn^ 





l'^if^=^l^l'^l,^l^Ljj^.l■l| l ^"^M'j 



N? «1. 



sT George's or leeds. 



Sacrad Harmony. 
Arranged by V. NOVEtLLO 



F-fr^^ i J-i 





1» 



N? «1. CAMBERW£LL NEW. 



Cvmfmd tor fUa WoA. 
hf THOMAS ADAMR. 1834. 




^■^i^^ 




N? 99. 



LIVERPOOL. 



C. M. 



DT WAINWRIOHT. 
ArrMic«4 by V. NOVR]>L.O. 




N? «4. 



CHIMES, or NEW YORK. 



C. M. 



WHITTON. (From Karr*a Harmony.) 
Arraneed by V. NOVKliL.0. 





^^^ 




DOVE DALE. 



CM. 



Coaip»a»d tor tiila Work 
br V. NOVKLT.O. lfS4. 



§h .lljj ,1 I .I J j lJJ jJ l \, i , II L II ^ i | , ll Jj , J I ■■ II J I ... J l Jjl.i l J^J ^ I ■ wMij Jl Jj J 



j.'i^'j jL^'rT i ^' ju>r i f i i n ii^'ii?' i ii "i i'ii° V" i i fii i " ii i i rii. i fi' i i « 



Hi yU h^yw^yiff i ' ii^iTJ^UjiJi ' i i 'i i f j'l i r^^rfV^ i "i i r-if'iJ i f.i iio i t 




N? «8. ST ANN'S. 



DT CROFT. 
ArranCBd bf V. NOVKI.I.O. 



f' J i J - IN 'ji'lVi Ji'l J l 'l..l i Jiiy yl i y^ i yli^ J i J^'l r^ j 



-f' J i jiUJ i J .1 1 ] JiJ j i J' jiji i J i 'iJiJ.Ji''.Ji:,JUJ Ji'i ^ 



f' iN Mrirni" I I vyi 'ii^ii'ii'i in iivn vi i r7'i ^ 



I 'i 1 1 ■! II ' I J I ^ J I .1 1 1 >l ^ I ] I I 'I I ■! V J ■! I .1 y ] "I I Tr 1 I "^ ^i 




N? SI. 



ABRIDGE. 



I8AAC SMITH. 
Attuk^ Irf V. NOVSLLO. 




N? S«. IRISH. 



Wta^ the Sacred Hkmiony. 
Amnfed by V. N0VKL,L,O. 



^"!i, ju j i jj J ifrJh r i frrNjJN i ir i n'r i i vii rj fr^ i !: ' ri^-^rn'^ ^ 
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N? 85. 



sT MAGNUS. 



C. M. 



1KB? CL.ARK. 
Arranged by W? BBAL.K. 




T 



r I 



N? 86. 



MANCHESTER, or NEWBURY. 



C. M. 



ITrom S&CTTvd Hmrmony. 
Amnged by'V. NOVRr^I.O. 




so 



N? 87. MOUNT PLEASANT. 



LKACH. 
Arrancad by 8. W1!BBB JunT 



jj;'.'.i^ i jjj: i ijj^ijjjji^jijji,i jji^i-JiJiJ jijjjjjjj.j i j-1 - i -pJJijjJiJj-jji^y 



p\: J iJ(^rri'i rf i -i JuM i .i^irTo-J i * i i - 'i lyJiJjJJiJrJ.J i i 



^m 






irY i ^JjiMJ;i i rii,M i^ 



i i ^rr i -iJ i -'J i 'i^ i ^rrr i rrrf i iiiffrr 




SI 



i 



I 
\ 



1 



N? 39. 



OLD CHURCH. 



C. Bl. 



V. NOVKLIiO. « 




N? 40. WILTSHIRE. 



C. M, 



8TBVKNSON. 
Arnme«d !iy V. NOVEI^LO. 




< 



fiS 



V 



N? 4a. 



CLITHEROE. 



C. 



XTX« 



j u'^i ^ i ftrJi^ 



A. WBBBB Sen* 




N? 44. 



BURFORD. 



C. M. 




AiYMiced l»y V. NOVKLLO 



|i*i i .j i v. J i " yi' ii vn i -' i i rvi i ' ii iJi-ii 'irM II I I 




Jt 




ill.*M I .IJJ I J^J.I I JJJI.ll.* I IJIJJJ.I I .IJ J l ^ 



iLuL nm II 'i i i| i J'|.j i .. Ji^i'| i ,uj i » jN_ T i r'i i V''n'rr' f n '^' M 



""'8 II ' :' ^] 



Tiih. H J i .Li'in^ i y ' ' 'i fn i ^I 'U.ii '• iiifi'ij.i I VI '|i^ 




rT«t 




Thr Psalmist. 



^"»v JUj;:iijj:jjJ i J, ^^r i r r j ^ \ ^^^^ \ ^ ^ J'Ju ^ ^^ i f ^ 




N? 49. HAWTHORNDEN, 



V. N(>\ ELLO. 



f«'aj i 'fvi i rvi i rpiJ i --i i ^i'Tvii'i^vi i ^. j:j.i i , i J i /'v|ifpn'fvri i J i '' 'i i TviiJiUu 



^'^^yjj-i i lJ.ii.ijjij i j i jjh^Lb' Jji jjj.jlMm ji j>'hjji J i J i j i ji. MjJ ji ,^ 



j" « ' * iiPyir 'ii f? | f .iJi,r | f] i ^^ir | ir7vLii'i i * J i fii i r^nrJN.iuj i fi 'ihi-ii i J-n ^ i 




«7 



N? 40. 



NEW SABBATH. 



L« al% 



J 



f 






A.TrtMgmA by V. KOVBIiLO 




r i i7J I ' iijj I hPj i iijiJ i Jrii J i p' 



^^ 




J i .i fli.i JJiJinjuj i j i j- i Ji'i 
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N? 51. WARRINGTON. 



L. M. 



Rrrf R. HAIIKIRON. 
Amn^d by V. NO\nBL.IiO. 




88 



N? it. CAT ON. 



I.. M. 



Anuicaa by 8. WBBBK lanT 



§^^'^ Ji . J i * Jij J i.k^ ■\ \ Jj'^ \ i\K J i JJ' Jii4jJ.J i #JiJ^Jii#JiijJJJ i 4yji i ^ 




N? fiS. GERMAN HYMN. 



Arrancaa bf V. NOVBLLO. 



j M,"''> ii 'i rn^TM V ■■ I'l rr i yin J i .. n^ rp^W i j ,i i , r| rriJ- pn J 



jfV^iJ JJlJ.JlJ Jl „ 1, 1 JJl J JiJ jl . , lli,4^ T I Jj l „ij JJiJ,Ji.i J 




«■! 
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N? 54. 



IVY BRIDGE. 



L. M. 



4 



~ \ 




V. KOVSLIiO. 




N? 55. 



WELLS. 



L« M. 



Arrungmd by V. NOVBI.L.O 



'I rr'i 'I Jifi j ^^ 




N? 58. 



MORNING HYMN. 



SJ 



B^^RTHSLXMON. 
Amnc«d hf V. KOVBLLO. 



^Vi. j | jjj;3 i j J J j i J J J ; ji . i .J l i iji J J J J ijj:j j i jj jigdz^" 



^ 



r^ i n ^ i!\' njiinrrr J^i.n UiJ^Iej imi uf i 



nri rrnr f , n r r r r; i r j fi Jj^u j jj iij n Pi , , ]| 



i'^'W l ^^^,i^|^i^,v,i|^ ^| j . j ,] ■ j |j j^ ■ ^ l i/,'| ^| fi#^ 



n i 'ri n i l f r.i ii'i r iiir f^^i ifi nf r'ij i -N i^u^UiU rf 



N? J9. 



ISLINGTON. 



L. M. Peculiar. 



ArTknc«d by V. XOVBLLO. 



j:i rifJ ii , i ^NiJ_Jr i .r3J j i f^r i i^^ i f^^ih^ifii i p'i i ij^ i ^ji i fini yiriTr r i -nipifr^k 



jfl Jl^i^Uj I jJJ I ^^J lj.JJjU I J|ilJiJ l 'i|Jk.yjl^ili^^^^ ^ Jl I j! I2 I ,J |. Q .I.I| JJJIJ 




The P».7mi«t 



sa 



N? «0. 



EVENING HTMN. 



BRBNTBANK. 

Arruiged by R. WKBBK J»i 





I 



:i;Lkr I .il!^ .1 1 J I -^Im Mil '1 I. .. I J J l 'i ■■! I I.-, .1 I I . \ \'^«\» J I .I , II J J I 



^^'■ii i i I II l unjiiyini i yi 



^m 



^ 



N? 63. SOUTHAMPTON. 



IS. RMITH. 
Aw? by V. WOVBLLO. 



f ■'' i j i -n%^ncr^i i ^J^ icj r i i i rrr i - ^ ii ' i 'V-^^' i \ m^\^^ \ h\\ fri'ni v' i rf-'i i ft^h '' 




T^^■ P.Blmlnt. 



I * 



N? 66. 



DOYERSDALE. 



Ij. M. 



3S 

8TANL.KY. 
Amni^cd by W"? HAWKS 



■' I 'L ^ ^ l h l yn i ^ I JJJJIJI 




N? 67. 



ISRAEL. 



L. M. 



Arranc«d by V. NOVSLIiO. 
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N? 70. 



HALE. 



L. M. 



H0B80N. 
Arr? by EDWARD STURGKSR. 



11 iijji^i|i| III III ni|i i N,i i J.i|' i rrirr^-' i i ^I' l ' r i 'i y-Trrfi'i ^h| ii 




N? 71, 



COMPLAINT, or LEBANON. 



L. M« Peculiar. 



Sacred Harmony. 
Arr? by V. NOVKLI^O. 
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N? 78. 







ESCOWBECK. 

1 .1 J 'I I I .1 ^^ 



I V I 1 



113*> Measare, or P. «. 8? 

I I I I i' 1 J I J J I I I [ I I J II 



8. WEBBE SenT 





The Psalmist. 
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N? 74. NEWCOURT, 



Ait* ky V. »OVEI>LO. 




cc"r ' r- i r ■' ^ ^c i -' ^ -i r i^' cr ^hl: r f c i r v 




sh. r>.tin<ii<. 



1 



N? 11. CAREY 8. 



Ill'^ Meunre. or S linn 8' 



41 

H. CABBY. (From Sacred Harmony.) 
Arr4 by V. NOVEI^LO. 








Thf PnaTmlst 
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N? 77. 



PLYMOUTH DOCK. 



. meatore or 9 lin«c 8? 



Wom MIIiT<BIl*s Collection. 
Ar»* I»7 V. NOV'BL.IjO. 





8S 




I Ml I'l I ii I III I r n-r rT i i pf | T- Y n n i ji 



liiwa 8? 



4>S 

Vrom 8acr*d Hsnamiy. 
Am? by V. NOVKLLO. 




If''" JirJJiJ.j'h i- i J^JJ i JJJiM r-iiJ.Jj i r'rri'' J i rfr-^ i ^^ ^ 



#'■'' i'T I ■! ■'■' ! .' M|j J | J,.M|rJ.I | ^ j' M|l M| - ^1^. J^ i^. . . Jl i^ 




I 



OLD 113^}^ Contioaed. 



§^ QUI 
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The Paalmltit. 




Th* P..lmt.* 



% 

% 



fh', J J j.Jij J J i j^j. ji i J rj J I I M I II 1^ 



r J J. f i ^ ^ U i J J J. el-' ^ ^ I J r> r ' ^ ^ ^P 
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MADAM. 



^ 



^ 



^ 



ON J J 



J- I. 'i n, , I I, , , III ir ' II ' ' ' V ' ^ i r cji ^ H-' ^ 



"■'»'«" r I r f . i r f 'i ' ^ T^' ^ ' ^ ^ 1 ' ^ r ni^ r ^ i r lj^ ^ ir j J 1 




T>.f P..lm1ii*. 



/ 



'"^irr i f ^ g i Cf r i^^ i ^rr Ti \ ^\ :M\\ \ H \ \x\Mt \ ^t\ ' ^ i i''i i r r ii'Tii rfr i 'i |iJ . .fiM i j ii 
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NORWOOD. 



4 linei 8. 7. 8. T. 



MOCART. 
Ai»? by T. ATTWOOD, 
A ln>«rt>d by psnnliaton of 
Th. R«v? DT VIVIAN. 



f"'M i .i ^ i .i.J i .i jiM i v Mr r i rT iii i'iM i i ViM ■|i V| i J.rL^ ^ 




^Ji l ii l iUJ l iJ l i1H^V l jJ ' |■^^.■^ | ij|j i'di''^i' i ' M 



M? ST. SICILIAN MARINERS. 



4>i rr i c f''^ i r rig ' i rr i f ri i r i i iiinni i| r3r3iViL;cjirj-^ ^ 



* linei. 8. 7. 8.7. Arr4liT v. NOVRI.I.O. 
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From Sacred Harmony. 
Arr4 by Y . NOVEL LO . 
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NP 95, PSALM 148. 



Arr4 by W.HORSLEY.Mus: BuiOxon. 
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From Baered Hannony* 
Att4 liy V.NOVELLO. 
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